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{Le thidtre est censi reprdsenter V office du restaurant du 

Faisan-Rouge d, Paris,) 

Parl6. 

Eh ben ! les enfans, queque vous avez fait hier, dimanche ? 
Vous avez ^t^ k la Courtille boire du vin bleu,. — moi, j'suis 
^t^ k la G-r-r-r-r-rande Opera. J'ai vu Robert le DiabU^ et 
je m'suis diablement amus^. 

Refrain. 

Ah, que c'est bien ! Ah, que c'est beau ! 

Faut voir cette pi^ce admirable, 

Et vous direz di" Robert le Viable 
Ah, que c'est bien ! Ah, que c'est beau ! 

Au premier acte on voit Robert 
Et ses amis au cabaret, 
Mais ils sont, ma foi. forf bien mis ; . 

Tr^s bien mis, parfait'ment mis ; 
lis mang'nt des cotelett's aux cornichons, 
Du fromage, de la salade aux p'tits oignons, 
Et boiv'nt du vin clairet 
En jouant au piquet. 

Parl]£. 

Qa se passe k Palerme, en Sil^sie ; y a Ik un grand sournois, 
qu'attache ses souliers avec des ficelles, et qu*on appelle I'p^re 
Bertrand, parceque Robert est son fils. Le gargon marchand 
de vins fait entrer un p^lerin qui arrive de Normandie. Vous 
allez voir comme la musique exprime bien un p^lerin fatigu^, 
fatigu^, qui arrive de Normandie. (// danse,) £st-il fatigu^, 
heia ! Robert lui dit, . . . Tu viens de loin ; pour te rafrai- 



TITI AT THE PERFORMANCE 



OF 



ROBERT THE DEVIL. 



(^The scene is supposed to represent the kitchen of the restaurant 

of the Red Pheasant in Paris?) 

Well, boys ! What did you do yesterday, — Sunday? Did 
you go to the Courtille to drink blue ruin ? I went to the 
Gr-r-r-r-and Opera. I saw '* Robert the Devil," and a devilish 
good time I had. 

Sings. 

Oh, how good ! Oh, how fine 1 You should see this stun- 
ning piece, and you will say of ** Robert the Devil," Oh, how 
good ! Oh, how fine ! 

In the first act you see Robert and his friends at a tavern. 
They are, 'pon honor, extremely well dressed, very well dressed, 
stunningly dressed. They are eating mutton-chops, with pic- 
kles, cheese, and salad with little onions, and drinking claret 
and playing piquet. 

Spoken. 

All this happens at Palermo, in Silesia. There is a sly old 
boy there who ties his shoes with twine, and they call him 
Father Bertrand, because Robert is his son. The bar-tender 
lets in a pilgrim, who comes from Normandy. You '11 see how 
well the music describes a pilgrim all tired out, who has just, 
come from Normandy. {Dances^ How is that for tired ? 
Robert says to him, '* You have come a great way ; to rest you, 
choose a song, and sing us something." A young girl tells Rob- 
ert that his mother is dead. Robert says, " Oh ! " and puts his 



chir. prends Fair que tu voudras, et chante nous quelque chose. 
Une jeunefille annonce k Robert que sa m^re est morte. Robert 
dit. Ah ! . . . met la main comme 9a, et I'orchestre joue wn 
air triste, oh ! mais tellement triste que 9a fait de la peine k 
Robert et k tous les musiciens qui jouent I'air. L'p^re Ber- 
trand, qui s'aper^oit du chagrin d'Robert, veut I'faire jouer 
pour I'dgayer. . . . Mais si j'perds tout c'que j'ai ? dit Robert. 
• . . Eh, ben ! t'auras plus d'chagrin. . . . C'est dit. Je veux 
jouer k mort ! 

SiCILIENNE. 

O fortune ! k ton caprice, 

Viens, je livre mon destin, 
Le chagrin donn' la jaunisse, 

Je veux jouer jusqu' k demain. 
L'or est une chim^re, 

Sachons nous en servir, 
La vrai bien sur la terre, 

C'est d'etr* sans I'sou, voilk I'plaisir. 

PARLfe. 

A force de jouer, Robert fils perd. La toile baisse, et Robert, 
qui a soif, va boire un verre de bi^re. 

Refrain. 

Ah, que c'est bien ! Ah, que c'est beau ! 

Faut voir cette pi^ce admirable, 

Et vous direz di Robert le Diable 
Ah, que c'est bien ! Ah, que c'est beau ! 

Au second act' Robert, qu'est ddgrise, 

Vient voir sa bonne amie ; 

Son cceur est tout rempli d'espoir, 

BrQlant d'espoir, tout plein d'espoir. 
Isabeir, lui dit-il d'un air charmant, 
^a n'va pas mal, et vous 1 Mais moi pareillement ! 
lis parlent de leurs feux 
Sur un grand air k deux. 

Pak.l6. 

Pendant qu'il lui dit un tas de choses et qu'elle lui en r^pond 
un tas d'autres, un homme vient d^fier Robert, au nom du prince 
des grenadiers, dit I'in vincible. Robert s'^crie, . . . Je vaincrai 
mon rival ! . . . Prends garde de I'perdre ! dit Bertrand, qui 
passe dans le fond. Robert suit I'envoy^ du prince dans la 
foret voisine ; y s'trouve que c'est une couleur employee par 
son rival, qui vient prendre sa place quand il est parti. Robert 
est fum^, y n'y a que 9a dans I'acte* 



hand, like that, and the orchestra plays a doleful air, — oh, so 
doleful that it grieves Robert and all the musicians who play it. 
Father Bertrand sees how downhearted Robert is, and wants to 
make him play to cheer fiim up. " But what if I lose all I have ! " 
says Robert. 

'* Well, you '11 have no more trouble ! '* 

'' Go ahead ! I' 11 play till all is blue ! " 



Sings. 

O Fortune, to thy caprice I give up my fate. Trouble gives 
the jaundice. We won't stop playing till morning. Gold is a 
phantom. Let's know how to use it. The only fun on earth is 
to be without a rap. There is pleasure for you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen ! 

Spoken. 

By dint of playing, Robert junior, loses ; the curtain falls ; 
and Robert, who is thirsty, goes out to drink a glass of beer. 



Sings. 

Oh, how good ! Oh. how fine ! You should see this stun- 
ning piece, and you will say of *' Robert the Devil," Oh, how 
good ! Oh, how fine ! 

In the second act, Robert, who is now sober, comes on to see 
his sweetheart. His heart is filled with hope, burning with 
hope, chock full of hope. *' Isabel," says he, with bewitching 
grace, " Pretty well, I thank you ; and you ? " ''I the same." 
They talk of their flame in a grand duet. 



Spoken. 

Whilst he says to her a lot of things, and she answers him 
a lot of other things, a man comes and challenges Robert, 
in the name of the Prince of the Grenadiers, called the Invinci- 
ble ; Robert cries out, " I shall conquer my rival." "Take care 
not to miss him," says Bertrand, who passes at the back. 
Robert 'goes after the prince's messenger into the forest close 
by. There he finds out it is a trick played on him by his rival, 
who puts himself in his place when he is gone. That 's all there 
is in the act. Robert is up the spout. 



Au 3"" acte la sc^ne se passe sur un rocher, dans cet endroit 
on n'aperQoit, je crois, qu'une croix de bois et dTherbe qui 
croit au pied de la croix. A droite une caverne de voleurs ; les 
voleurs sont caches dans Pdessous du thditre, et pour avoir de 
plus grosses voix, ils chantent dans des bouts de tuyaux de 
poele. 

Valse Infernale. 

Je m'emb^te, tu m.'emb6tes, 
Qa m'embete beaucoup, 
Qu' c'est done bete pour cent sous 
De chanter dans I'dessous ! 

PARL]fe. 

Le p^re Bertrand; qu'a donn^ rendez-vous k Robert, trouve 
Ik Raimbault qu'a donnd rendez-vous k Alice ; Alice, qu'a donn^ 
rendez-vous k Raimbault, trouve Robert, qu'a donn^ rendez- 
vous k Bertrand, ils se sont tous donnd rendez-vous Ik. On 
n^sait pas pourquoi . . . mais ga fait bien. Raimbault doit 
s'marier Tlendemain matin avec Alice, mais 11 n'a pas le sou, 
et ga I'contrarie. . . . Tu n'a pas d'braise, lui dit Bertrand, en 
voilk ! II lui donne trois jetons de cuivre. Le petit croit que 
c'est d' Tor, il les met dans sa poche en disant, 

Duo BOUFFE. 

Robert. Ah ! I'honn^te homme, 

Bertrand. Le pauvre homme ! 

T?rm T A orallanf VimnmA I 



Rob. Le gallant homme ! 

Bert. Le pauvre homme 1 



Parl6. 

Le digne homme ^ nom d'un p*tit bonhomme, qu6 brave hom- 
me ! — y va s'd6shabiller, et ne reparait plus. Le p^re Bertrand 
va dans la caverne, voir faire de la fausse monnaie ; arrive Alice 
toute seule ; personne ne Paccompagne, que les musiciens. Elle 
dit . . . Je m'emb'nuie, jVas chanter ma Normandie sur un 
autre air pour me distraire. On n'entend pas bien les paroles, 
mais enfin, v' Ik ce que j'ai retenu k-peu-pr^s. 

Cavatine. 

Quand je quittai ma Normandie, 

Un* vieiir marmite de cent ans, 
Dans quoi que j'faisais d'la bouillie, 

fitait fendue depuis longtemps. 
H61as ! H6las ! 



In the third act, the scene passes on the top of a rock, and 
here there is nothing to be seen, it seems to me, but a wooden 
cross, and some grass growing at the foot of it. On the right is 
a robber's cave ; the robbers are hidden under the stage, and to 
make their voices sound louder, they sing through bits of stove- 
pipe. 

Sings. 

I am bored, you bore me, it bores me to death. What a bore 
to have to sing under the stage for a hundred sous ! 



Spoken. 

Father Bertrand, who has agreed to meet Robtert, finds Raim- 
bault, who has agreed to meet Alice. Alice, who has agreed to 
meet Raimbault, finds Robert, who has ^agreed to meet Ber- 
trand ; the whole lot have agreed to meet there. Nobody 
knows why, — but it works well. Raimbault is to marry Alice 
the next morning, but he has not a cent, and that makes him 
mad. *' You have n't the tin," says Bertrand to him. *' Here is 
some "; and he gives him three brass poker-chips. The little 
one thinks it 's gold ; he pockets it, saying : — 



Sings. 

Ah ! the perfect gentleman ! The poor man ! The regular 
swell ! The poor fellow ! 

Spoken. 

The perfect gentleman ! What a brick ! He goe^ and un- 
dresses and does not come on again. Father Bertrand goes 
into the cave to see counterfeit money made. Alice comes on 
all alone ; nobody accompanies her but the musicians. She 
says, " I 'm bored to death ; I '11 sing my Normandy to another 
tune to amuse me." You don't hear the words very plain, but 
this is about what I remember : — 



Sings. 

When I left my Normandy, an old kettle, a hundred years 
old, in which I used to make soup, had been a long time 
cracked. Alas ! Alas ! 



Parl6. 

Eh ! /, /, et Tp^re Bertrand sort de la caverne, 11 est vex6 
parcequ'il parait que les habitans de la caverne lui ont dit que 
son fils ne serait pas son ills, si . . . ah ! non ! . . . c'est k 
dire que la femme du p^re . . . non, le p^re du fils . . . parce- 
que ceux qui font de la fausse monnaie . . . enfin, il est vex6 ; 
Alice dit. . . . Y a un myst^re Ik dessous. L*p^re Bertrand, qui 
la trouve gentille, veut lui dire des g-o^uenardises. La pauvre 
fille a peur, se sauve, il la retient par le bras, en lui disant. . . . 
T'es t'a moi ! tu m'appartiens ! Arrive Robert, qui vient Ik 
comme par hasard, il a des gants de fer, on n'sait pas pourquoi, 
mais il en a. II vient dans une for6t et y n'a pas d'chapeau, 
mais il a des gants d'fer ; son chapeau, faut croire quMl Pa 
perdu . . . il est si joueur ! Lk ils chantent un duo k trois. 
Les musiciens, qui sont fatigues, s'arr^tent. Le chef d'orchestre 
a beau leur faire signe de jouer . . . il est d*lk avec sa baguette 
k droite et k gauche. Ah ! ouiche ! J't 'en souhaite ! Les 
acteurs chantent tout seuls. Au reste, ils sont tr^s faignans, les 
musiciens ; j'ai remarque qu' pendant la pi^ce y en a toujours 
que qu'z*uns qui se reposent. Cest une volerie, car enfin si 
on paye, c'est pour que tout le monde joue. Robert dit a son 
ami. . . . Mon vieux, je suis fiambe ! J'ai tout perdu ! Ber- 
trand lui r^pond tout bas » . . il chante toujours bas celui-lk 
pendant toute Ik pi^ce ... II lui r6pond, 

Chant. 

Quand on a tout perdu et qu'on n'a plus d'espoir. 
On prend 

Parli^. 

une bonne resolution, tu iras ce soir dans le monast^re de 
chose, — tu y cueilleras une branche de machin, et tu es sauvc ! 
Mais pour aller la dedans la nuit n'auras-tu peur ? . . . Moi 
peur ! dit Robert, il tire son 6pee, on croit qu'il va le tuer. Pas 
du tout, il chante : 

Duo DU Troisi^me Acte. 

Si j'aurai ce courage .'* 

Tu verras si je rage ! 
Des chevaliers de ma patrie 

L'honneur toujours fut le soutien ; 
Et dusse-je perdre la vie, 

A travers le feu des bataillons, 

Marchons, je n'ai pas peur ! 



Spoken. 

Ah ! ah ! ah ! and Father Bertrand comes out of the cave. 
He is mad because the people in the cave have told him his son 
would n't be his son if, — oh. no, — that is to say, that the wife of 
the father, — no, the father of the son, — because the folks who 
make counterfeit money, — at any rate, he is angry. Alice says 
there is a mystery under it. Father Bertrand finds her pretty 
and begins to joke with her ; the poor girl is afraid, and runs 
off; he seizes her arm, crying out, '* You are mine, you belong 
to me ! " Robert comes along in a promiscuous sort of way ; 
he has iron gloves on ; you don't know why, but he has. He 
comes into the forest without a hat, but he has iron gloves. I 
guess he lost his hat, he is such a gambler. Then all three sing 
a duet. The musicians who are tired out, stop ; in vain the 
conductor raps to them to play, — he strikes right and left with 
his stick ; oh, yes ! don't you wish you may get it ? the actors 
sing all alone. After all, these musicians are great shirks. I 
noticed that there are always some of them who rest during the 
play ; it is a cheat, for they pay them that every soul of them 
may play. Robert says to his friend, ** Old cove, I am done for, 
I have lost everything." Bertrand answers him very low, — 
this one always sings very low, through the whole piece. He 
answers him, — 

Sings. 

When you have lost all, and there is no more hope, you must 
take . . . 



Spoken. 

A good resolution. You '11 go this evening into the what-do- 
you-call-it monastery ; you'll pick there a branch of thingummy, 
and you are all right. But won't you be afraid to go there in 
the dark ? "I afraid ! " says Robert. He draws his sword. 
You think he is going to kill him. Not a bit of it. He sings. 



Sings. 

If I have this courage ! You shall see if I 'm mad. Honor 
was always the support of the knights of my country ; and 
although I lose my life through the fire, — the fire of the battal- 
ions, forward, march, — I -m not afraid. 



5 

Parl6. 

A travers le feu, les chevaliers de ma patrie, en avant, mar- 
chons centre les chevaliers de ma patrie ! la gloire, victoire, les 
lauriers, des guerriers, les frangais sont des frangais. On n'entend 
que les rimes, la toile baisse, y va encore boire un verre de 
bi^re. 

Ah, que c'est bien ! etc. 



A I'acte qui suit nous voyons, 

Nous voyons un vieux couvent, 

Un couvent du temps de croisSs, 

Mais qui n'en a plus. 
Devant sont des tombeaux, derri^re et tout autour, 
Tels sont les ornements.de ce charmant sejour, 

Un quinquet qu'est au fond 

Fait la lun' sur I'gazon. 

Parl6. ' 

Le sournois de Bertrand, qui n*a peur de rien, arrive dans 
Tvieux couvent, y chante Ik dedans k r6veiller les morts. Les tom- 
beaux s'ouvrent comme des tabati^res, sur une musique douce 
oh ! mais douce, qui fait comme qa^ — 

Evocation. 

Nonnes qui reposez 
Sous cette froide pierre, 
M'entendez vous ? 

Parl6. 

II demande si on I'entend . . . J'crois ben, en entendant une 
musique si douce, les nonnes sortent de leurs tabati^res, et 
elles ex6cutent une danse qui veut dire, — 

Chceur dans6. 

Quoi, c'est toi ? c'est moil 
Oui, c'est moi, c'est toi ! 
La belP fichue rencontre ! 

Quoi, c'est toi ! c'est moi ! 
Oui, c'est moi, c'est toi ! 
C'est bien toi que je voie ! 

Ah ! comm' t'es chang6, 

Comm' t'es d6gomme ! 
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Spoken. 

Through the fire, knights of my country; forward, march 
against the knights of my country ! Glory, victory, laurels, war- 
riors ! Frenchmen are Frenchmen. You hear only the rhymes. 
The curtain falls. He goes to take another drink. 



Sings. 

Ah, how good ! Ah, how fine ! etc. 

In the following act we see an old convent of the time of the 
Crusades, with all its windows broken ; the tombs are in front, 
behind, and all around. Such are the ornaments of this charm- 
ing abode. A lamp at the back represents the moon on the 
grass. 



Spoken. 

The sly old boy, Bertrand, who is afraid of nothing, arrives 
at the old convent, and sings there loud enough to wake the 
dead. The tombs open like snuff-boxes to the sound of soft 
music, — oh, so soft 1 — like this : 



Sings. 

Nuns, who repose under this cold stone, do you hear me ? 
Do you hear me ? 

Spoken. 

He asks if you hear him. I believe you. Hearing this soft 
music, the nuns rise out of their snuff-boxes and begin to dance, 
— a dance which means ... 



Sings. 

What ! it 's you ? It' s me ! It 's you ? It 's me ! What a 
jolly, queer meeting! What! it's you? It's me! Yes, it's 
me ! It 's you ; it °s indeed you whom I see 1 Why, how you 've 
changed ! How seedy you 've grown ! 



Parl6. 

Robert vient, on allume le gaz, une nonne plus non'ceuse que 
les autres danse la polka, en conduisant Robert jusqu'k un 
tombeau cueillir un laurier qui pousse entre deux mains d'une 
statue de marbre blanc. II arrive k I'autre acte, toujours avec 
son laurier, — il ne \k pas quitt6, son laurier, — le /^/>// p^le et 
d^fait, il arrive dans les appartemens de la princesse, il trouve Ik 
un tas de seigneurs, d'ambassadeurs, qui chantent les choeurs. 
Pour des gens bien mis ! ah ! II leur passe son laurier sous I'nez, 
et comme ils n'aiment pas c'te odeur Ik, lis s'en vont. La prin- 
cesse ronfle, il dit qu'elle est be-e-elle, quand elle do-re ; mais 
comment faire pour pas la r^veiller en sursaut ? Alors, au 
moyen de sa branche, qu'il l^ve en I'air, il n'a que besoin de 
dire son nom tout doucement, tout doucement, comme qa^ — 

Recitatif. 
Isabelle ! Isabelle 1 

Parl6. 

Y m'semble qu'y m'semble qu'y m'a sembl6 qu'y m'sem- 
blait qu'on m'avait appelMe. Oh ! ciel ! Robert ! Elle pousse 
un cri, et va tomber k genoux dans une armoire ... As pas 
peur, dit Robert, c'est moi, ton amant, qui vient t'enlever au 
prince de grenade des grenadiers. . . . Oui, r^pond la princesse, 
oui, je veux que Robert m^ acqueri^ mais c'est au champ 
d*honneur qu'il doit me m^riter, et ©Ue lui chante un morceau 
ou elle lui dit, — 

Cavatine. 

Grice, j't'en prie en grace, 

De grice, par gr^ce, fais moi grice, de bonn' grice ! 

Si tu m'fais grice, j'te rendrai grice ! 

Parle. 

Et elle est tr^s maigre ; giice k ce gr^ce, dans ce morceau 
Ik y a gras ! Robert, qui ne se poss^de plus, crie comme un 
possdd^, la princesse aussi, le public aussi ; les musiciens, qui 
se sont reposes, joiient ferme. ^a fait un bruit d'enfer, au point 
que les voisins viennent mettre le hoik, le propridtaire arrive 
pour leur donner congd, et tout le monde se met k crier, — 

Reprise de la Cavatine. 

Grice ! mais que-qu' c*est que c'tapag' Ik done ? 
Y a pas moyen d' dormir dans c'te maison ! 



Spoken. 

Robert comes on ; they turn up the gas ; a nun more nun-like 
than the others dances the polka, leading Robert to a tomb to 
pick a laurel branch that is growing out of the two hands of a 
white marble statue. He gets to the next act, still with his laurel, 
— he never leaves his laurel, — but enters the princess's rooms 
pale and used up. He finds there a heap of lords and ambassa- 
dors who sing in the chorus. If you want to see regular swells ! 
Whew ! He passes the laurel under their noses, and as they 
don't like the smell of it, they go off. The princess snores. 
He says, " How beau-oo-tiful she is when she sle-e-e-ps ! " But 
how can he manage to wake her without a start ? By means of 
his branch, which he waves in the air, he needs only to repeat 
her name, — oh, so softly, so softly! — like this : 

Sings. 
I-sa-bel-la ! I-sa-bel-la ! 

Spoken. 

Seems to me, that it seems to me, that it seemed to me, that 
it seemed to me, that some one had called me. Oh, Heavens ! 
Robert ! She eives a shriek and falls on her knees in a clothes- 
press. *' Don't be frightened," says Robert, ** it is only me, 
your lover, come to carry you off from the Prince of the 
grenade of the Grenadiers." " Yes," answers the princess," I 
wish that Robert should have me, but it is on the field of honor 
that he must win me "; and she sings to him a song, in which 
she says, — 

Sings. 

Grace, I beg you grace ; oh, gracious ! may your grace be 
gracious to me ; if your grace is gracious, it will grace you, 
grace, grace, grace. 

She is as lean as a grace-stick, but all that grace makes it 
a fat piece, all the same. Robert, no longer master of himself, 
screams like a lunatic, the princess too, the public too; the 
musicians, who have been resting, play with a will, making an 
infernal noise, so that the neighbors rush in to stop the row, the 
proprietor comes to turn them out, and everybody begins to yell. 

Sings. 

What *s all this noise ? Nobody can sleep in this house ! 
Watchman ! Watchman ! 



Parl6. 

La garde arrive, on empoi^ne mon Robert, qui faisait le (lia- 
ble, la toile baisse et on siffle, mais c' est pour changer la de- 
coration. Le theatre represente une paire de rideaux fermes, 
entre Robert pour suivi par Bertrand, qui veut lui faire signer une 
lettre de change. Alice s' y oppose: . . . Seigneur qu'y repond, 
paye ou signe ! Robert hesite. Bertrand, pour le decider, lui 
dit, . . . Je suis ton phre^na/ {Alice) . . . Voici une lettre 
de ta m^re, na/ Robert s'ecrie . . . Mon p^re, ma m^re,papa, 
maman ! {Bertrand) . . . Ton p^re, ta m^re ! {Alice) . . . 
Son m^re, sa p^re ! . . . Et tout 9a sur le meme air ; alors Ber- 
trand, qui veut en finir, chante, sur un air lugubre: 

Trio final. 

Bertrand. Tiens, voilk cet ecrit redoutable 

Alice. Quoi ! c'est Ik cet ecrit redou 

Bert. Oui, c'est Ik cet ecrit redou 

Alice. Non, cet ecrit redou 



Robert. Oui, cet ecrh redou 

Bert. Ah ! prends done cet ecrit redou 

Alice. Ne prends pas cet ecrit redou 

Bert. Oui, cet ^crit redou 

Alice. Non, cet ^crit redou 

Bert. Ah ! viens done avec moi dans la trapp' ! 
Alice. N'vas pas avec lui dans la trapp' ! 

Bert. Mais viens done dans la 

Alice. Ne vas pas dans la tra 

Robert. J'n'irai pas dans la 

Parl6. 

Un grand coup de tam-tam. . . . Bertrand s'enfonce dans la 
trappe au milieu des flammes du bengale, et Robert, qui aimait 
la princesse, qui est all^e s'deshabiller, epouse une figurante qui 
la remplace et va boire une verre de Meyerbeer, — non, de meil- 
leure bi^re. 

Refrain. 
Ah, que c'est bien ! etc. 

Fin. 



Spoken. 

The watch comes in, and seizes my Robert, who was playing 
the devil, the curtain falls, and you hear a whistle, — but it is to 
shift the scene. The stage shows a pair of drawn curtains. 
Robert enters, followed by Bertrand, who wishes to make him 
sign a bill of exchange. Alice objects. " Come, Mr. Drawer, 
pay or siga." Robert hesitates. Bertrand, to decide him, says, 
" 1 am your father I There I"*^ (Alice) " Here is a letter from 
your mamma ! There \ " Robert cries, ** My father ! my 
mother ! papa \ . mamma ! '' (Bertrand) " Your father ! your 
mother ! " (Alice) " His father ! his mother ! " And all that to 
the same tune. Then Bertrand, who wants to make an end of 
it, sings to a mournful tune, — 

Sings. 

Bertrand. See this terrible document here ! 

Alice. What, that terrible docu — 

Bert. Yes, this terrible doc — 

Alice. No, that terrible doc -r- 

ROBERT. Yes, that terrible doc — 

Bert. Come, now, take this terrible doc — 

Alice. Don't you take that terrible doc — 

Bert. Yes, this terrible doc — 

Alice. No, that terrible doc — 

Bert. Come, now, with me, down the trap-door. 

Alice. Don't you go with him down the trap-door. 

Bert. But come down through the tra — 

Alice Don't go down through the tra — 

Rob. I won't go down the tra — 

Spoken. 

Slam-bang ! Big whack on the gong ! Bertrand dives down 
through the trap-door in the midst of red fire, and Robert, who 
loved the princess, who has gone to change her dress, marries a 
young supe who takes her place, and goes to drink a glass of 
Meyerbeer, — no, of better beer. 

The End. 



